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PRAYER. 


Prayer being one of the most important 
gubjects which can claim the attention of 
fational and immortal beings, I am not sur- 
/prised that the inquiry of a Subscriber, which 
appeared in the Intelligencer a few weeks 

go, should have called forth a response from 
thinking minds. An editorial in No. 51 in- 
timates that enough may have been pub- 
lished in relation to the acceptation by 
Friends of the meaning of the language re- 
corded in John xiv. 13. 

_I wish not unprofitably to dwell upon a 
theme, the depth andbreadth of which can 
only be measured by the spirit ; but in read- 
‘ing the contribution of “P,” which contains 
views in consonance with my own, I felt dis- 

pointed that in alluding to various states 
which could appeal to “ the Father” under a 
‘sense. of human fallibility, one was not more 
prominently brought into view. 
I allude to that which may justly be com- 
ed to a child wearied and worn, that could 
cast itself as into the arms of a parent, who 
had not only the power to soothe and to com- 
fort, but the desire to confer happiness upon 
all his children. With the confidence be- 
gotten by a child-like condition, a state es- 
sential for an entrance into the Heavenly 
Kingdom, is there not an assurance that our 
individual appeals are heard and answered 
in a manner suited to our spiritual growth? 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 6, 1869. 
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Are we not encouraged to hope for heavenly 
regard by the allusions of the blessed Jesus 
to the hairs of the head being numbered? and 
again, that the sparrows which are sold two 
fur a farthing, fall not without our Heavenly 
Father’s notice? I believe there are many 
precious young minds that are yearning after 
a true spiritual life, who might feel disheart- 
ened with the thought, that no prayer is ac- 
ceptable in the Divine sight, save that which 
centres in the state of a “full-grown man,” 
— Thy will be done.” If this were so, some 
of theze children would be ready to question 
their experience in times of sorrow and trial, 
when in anguish of spirit they have turned 
unto the Lord, and he has looked upon them 
with compassion, and they have. remembered 
the declaration of the Psalmist, “ Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him. For He knoweth o-~. 
frame—He remembereth that we are dust.” 

“ The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear Him, and 
his righteousness unto children’s children.” 

The following thoughts on prayer are culled 
from an article which recently appeared in 
the Christian Register : 

Prayer rightly regarded is the most vital] and 
essential point of religion, but from its intense- 
ly reverential nature it seems to withdraw itself 
from public discussion. Like the aroma of a 
flower it cannot be grasped, and it finds 
its true expression only in the most private 
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utterance. In its most elemental form it is a 
cry of the soul for help, and springs not from 
the reasoning but the emotional part of our 
nature. Through all nations from the earliest 
times it has been the first expression of a re- 
ligious feeling. The higher man’s concep- 
tions of God become, the less, he prays, but 
the more he is influenced by the spirit of 

rayer. Instead of roaming through distant 
Felds of space to search for God, we ought to 
look for Him in ourselvyés. We can have no 
conception of Him as a Spirit except through 
our own knowledge of ourselves as a spirit. 
It is His presence which prompts every high 
aspiration, and prayer may be often regarded 
as the tendency of the spirit to aspire and 

ush upward. It is the very energy of the 
Tnfinite which seems to possess our brains 
and mould our thoughts. It is the very love 
of God flowing in our hearts. 

Infinite power underlies our whole bein 
and holds us up to noble aspirations a 
brave deeds. 

** Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 
His watchword at the gates of death— 
He enters heaven with prayer.’’ 


2d mo. 19th, 1869. 
COMING. 

The Spirit of God yet causes men to hope 
that a world will come; the better one, they 
call it, perhaps they might more wisely call 
it the real one. Also I hear them speak con- 
tinually of going to it, rather than of its com- 
ing to them, which again is strange; for in that 
prayer which they had straight from the lips 
of the Life of the world, there is not any- 
thing about going to another world,—only 
something of another world coming into this, 
or rather not another, but the only govern- 
ment, that government which will constitute 
a World indeed, new heavens and a new 
earth. Earth no more without form and 
void, but sown with fruits of righteousness ; 
Firmament no more of passing cloud, but of 
cloud risen out of the crystal sea; cloud in 
which, as He was once received up, so He 
shall again come with power.—Ruskin, 








PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY, 

The responsibility of educating your chil- 
dren is one you cannot escape. It is a task 
imposed upon you by Divine Providence ; and 
you may look with confidence for guidance 
and aid. In short, you must educate your 


child, whether you choose it or not ; for every 
action, every word, a look, the very tone of 
your voice, and the round of ordinary daily 
events, which form the moral atmosphere in 
which he breathes, will influence him far 
more than the occasional lessons which he 
receives, however excellent. 
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From the Presbyterian Banner. 
THE MINUTENESS OF GOD’S GOVERNMENT. 


When Jesus tells us that a sparrow cannot ‘ 


fall to the ground without our Father, and 


that the hairs of our head are numbered, that 


is, that the number of our hairs is known to 


him, we are not to understand him as simply 
announcing these two facts, which, taken in” 
themselves merely, are of but little practical” 
importance. In these wonderful declarations © 


he put down these two landmarks by which 


we may know how far the divine knowledge © 


and government extend. The concrete, in its 
minutest form, is put for the abstract, which 
is infinite in its extent, all embracing, and 
from which it is impossible that anything 
can be excluded. 


Our minds often dwell upon the greatness’ — 


of God; but our conception of what consti- 
tutes greatness may be very imperfect and 


one-sided. The common idea is that it is” 


something opposed to smallness, minuteness. 
Some minds can see greatness in the sun, 
which is more than thirteen hundred thou- 
sand times the bulk of our earth; they can 
see it in the vast sweep of the planets around 


this central orb ; they see it in the millions of 7 


the fixed stars, each a sun and probably the 


centre of a system like ours, scattered through © 
the immensity of space; and still more in © 


those immeasurably distant nebule—other 
aggregations of myriads of suns like this of 
which our own sun is one. Truly the term 
is justly applicable to these things. 

But when the mind traces the evidences of 
divine power in this direction until it is over- 
whelmed with the idea of vastness, it is dif- 


ficult to maintain at the same time a concep- © 


tion of the still more overwhelming greatness 
of the minuteness—if we may so speak—of 
God. We see him on the one hand stretch- 
ing creation, with suns and systems, through 
spaces which to us are infinite ; then we turn 


from the telescope to the microscope, and see |” 


him forming beautiful animal organisms so 


minute that it requires a thousand of them ~ 


to equal a grain of sand in bulk; and still 


we have not discovered the boundary in any’ 


direction. 


The terms great and small, far and near, ~ 
many and few, are necessary to us; but tothe — 
Infinite God there are no such terms. Nosize, © 
no distance, no number, can be either great © 


or small to him; and not a creature he has 
called into existence, whether an archangel 
or an animalcule, is for one moment forgot- 
ten by the great Father of all. But let us 
not infer from this that all are alike great or 
small, and of equal value in his eyes. The 
great Teacher has taken care not to let us 
fall into that error. 
“ye are of more value than many sparrows.” In 





“Fear not,” says he, — 
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his eyes, we may be very sure, everything 
which he has made is estimated at its proper 
value. . . ; . ° 
Nothing in the universe is so extended, and 
at the same time so miuute, so penetrating, so 
all-pervading, as the divine government and 
agency. Natural laws, as we call them, and 
millions upon millions of other agents, are in 
perpetual activity; but not in one of these 
operations is God excluded or absent. A 
sparrow cannot fall without him. Jesus se- 
lected the sparrow to set forth this great 
truth; but had he chosen a gnat or a worm, 
the abstract would have been the same. 

The Scriptures are equally explicit with re- 
gard to the minuteness of God’s knowledge of 
the workings of every human mind. “Thou 
understandest my thoughts afar off,” that is, 
before we ourselves are conscious of them. 
“There is not a word in my tongue but, lo, O 
Lord, thou knowest it altogether.” Well 
might the Psalmist exclaim, “Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me!” 

Jesus tells us that “God clothes the grass 
of the field, and feeds the fowls of heaven.” 
A philosopher would tell us that both these 
acts are but the operations of the laws of 
Nature; and were he content to leave the 
matter just there, he might not be far wrong. 
But most of those who aspire to guide the 
thoughts of mankind, speak of those laws as if 
they wereself-acting and independent; and that 
consequently all things fall out in accordance 
with general laws and not by the special direc- 
tion of the Supreme Ruler. It is just here that 
the minds of men find their greatest difficulty 
in thinking and judging of the events which 
are transpiring around them. As they seem 
to arise from a concatenation of natural 
causes, or human agencies, the hand of the 
Prime Mover is not observed, and is often 
not acknowledged—sometimes denied. 

Natural causes. or forces, and the active 
operating power of God, are really one and 
the same thing. This truth Jesus teaches us 
in the little concrete examples he has chosen 
in the cases of the sparrow, the hairs of our 
head, and the grass of the field clothed in 
glory and iy Sota anything that 

olomon could st. Under his teaching 
the rule of Chance is utterly excluded. . . . . 

The Bible, if properly studied and devout- 
ly believed in, will fully vindicate its own 
strong assertion: “Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed un thee, 
because he trusteth in thee.” 

All this, however, does not do away with 
the necessity and duty of prudence, care, and 
forecast on our part. These are required at 
our hands. God enjoins this duty upon man 
to the extent of his ability ; what lies beyond 
that ability, he will take charge of himself. 
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Nothing is so minute as to be below the 
range of his observation; nothing so great as 
to be above his power of direction, whether 
found among what we eall the blind forces of 
Nature, or in the still more perverse domain 
of human agency. 


_— oro 
For Friends’ lutelligencer, 
HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


1 have been much interested in reading in 
the “ British Friend ” of the labors of Friends 
in the British Empire, in Home and Foreign 
Missions. In an account of the work among 
the poor of England, dated in 12th month, 
there is a paragraph that is applicable to our 
condition in this country; and perhaps a re- 
print of it may have a stimulating effect upon 
some who, indulging in “ fulness of bread and 
abundance of idleness,” are in danger of for- 
getting the claims of those around them, so 
that when queried with, “ Where is Abel thy 
brother?” can only answer, “am I my broth- 
er’s keeper.” The author says: “The people 
are tired of the dry bones of professional 
preaching and praying. Let us set light be- 
fore them, and invite them to come to the 
great Teacher himself, to worship for them- 
selves, instead of letting another worship for 
them. If we are faithful in works as we are 
in sentiment, I believe a rich harvest for God 
is ready for us. I want none to enter into 
any work without the needful qualification. 
Let none run without being sent, but let all 
see to it that they do nct exercise an excess 
of caution which will hold them back when 
God has opened the way for them to go for- 
ward.” From Syria we learn that schools 
have been opened by Friends in that country, 
and the opinion is expressed, (being the result 
of actual observation,) “that there is an 
opening for the simple teaching and Christian | 
influence of Friends ” in that country, among 
the people who have been so long the victims 
of the grossest superstition and misrule. 

In the Southern hemisphere, among the 
dusky inhabitants of Madagascar, Friends of 
i have sent out earnest, devoted 
teachers, who are doing a great work in that 
remote and hitherto barbarous island. A 
very interesting account of a royal ceremony, 
which took place at Antananrivo, in 10th 
month last, may be of interest, as we 
have known so little of the Malagasy and 
their customs. The ceremony is what is called 
“the appearing of the Sovereign to the peo- 
ple.” “For a week previous to the occasion, 
vast crowds were daily arriving from far and 
near,—in fact, from almost every part of the 
island. These strangers formed a large camp 
on the western side of the city, and their nu- 
merous tents, dotted over the plain, made a 
very pretty sight as viewed from the meyp- 
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tain. All the Missionaries received an invi- 
tation several days previous to be present, 
and early in the morning we met the officers 
sent by the Government to conduct us to the 
place prepared for us. On reaching the open 
plain at Andohalo, we found a dense crowd of 
people, roughly estimated at 500,000. On the 
eastern side was a raised platform, furnished 
with seats, to accommodate the nobility and 
those present from foreign nations. Around 
this platform was a green balustrade, orna- 
mented with a profusion of yellow silk, hang- 
ing in festoons, and trimmed with heav 
fringe of many colors. In the centre of this 
platform, which was carpeted, was another 
elevation, of two or three feet, covered with 
heavy silk damask of green and gold color, 
and on this was erected a temporary tirone 
for the Queen. Over this was a handsome 
canopy supported by four pillars ; this canopy 
was surmounted by heavy gold ornaments, 
and terminated in a dome, which in shape 
resembled her crown. Immediately under 
the cornice of the dome was an inscription in 
gold, set in a broad crimson velvet border: 
on the front, ‘Glory to God ;’ on one side, 
* Peace on Earth ;’ on another, ‘ Good will to 
Men ;’ and on the fourth, ‘God will be with 
us.’ On the left side of the throne was a 

. small table with a clasped Bible placed on it, 
and a small gold urn; on the right was 
another small table, with a handsome crown 
laid on it; in front and on either side were 
tall vases containing ornaments like artificial 
flowers made of gold. 

“ The Queen was borne from the palace in a 
magnificent gilded palanquin, said to have 
been presented to her predecessor by the 
French Empress.” On her arrival at a stone 
near the centre of Andohalo, which is con- 

, Sidered sacred, she left the palanquin and 
stood upon the stone while cannon were fired ; 
this was considered an important part of the 
ceremony. She then walked to the platform, 
accom panied mo the Prime Minister and lead- 
ing nobles.. Her dress was made of heavy 
white Moire Antique silk with a profusion of 
gold and crimeon; she wore a light golden 
crown and held a sceptre in her hand. After 
exchanging salutations with the crowd, she 
arose and made a short and appropriate ad- 
dress in a clear and distinct voice. Thenthe 
interesting ceremony of presenting the ‘ha- 
sina’ (which is a silver dollar) commenced. 
This is a token of allegiance by the different 
tribes and heads of families. After the pres- 
entation the laws of the kingdom were read. 
The most beautiful order prevailed through- 
out. The Queen then retired to her palace 

é accompanied by bands of music, &c. There 
was nothing like crowning the Sovereign. 
She wore on retiring the same crown in which 
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she first ap 


above the throne, with the Bible lying on the 


table, tells its own story without further com- — 


ment. 
“From her speech to the people, of which 


the Prime Minister has been kind enough to © 


send each of us a printed copy, I translate 


ared. It is an interesting fact 
that no idols wert exhibited on this occasion, © 
as has always been customary under similar §. 
circumstances heretofore; and the quotation © 
from the Gospel of Luke around the canopy — 








the following, which is all that is said about — 


religion : 

“* This also I say to you, “ ambanilanitra,” 
(which means literally “ all beneath the sky,”) 
concerning prayer. There is no compulsion 
and no prevention, for God made you. 

“ Many of the schools are taught by natives, 


who, on account of greater fluency of speech, — 


are better able to teach than the missionaries, 
Some of the schools number as high 


school books is felt. These native teachers 
receive from two to three dollars per month, 
‘“The Roman Catholics are very zealous, 


as 120 © 
to 130 schools. A great want in the way of — 


but their efforts to proselyte meet with little — 


success, though they have recently had an 
addition to their workers, so that with priests 


and nuns they have a staff of between thirty — 


and forty. 


“Several times of late on a First-day 


morning, when on my way to that large con- 


esi at 


pa tes A 


gregation of from twelve to fifteen hundred © 


persons, at Ambohipotsy, I have passed by 
the door of a Catholic chapel, which juts out 
to the public highway, and noticed but twenty- 
five or thirty persons inside.” The writer 
concludes by saying, “ What I have seen in 
this land does not in the least alter the con- 


victions of my earlier years on the subject of — 


the ministry of the gospel. The best preachers 
among us are those who have been made so 
by the fiery trials of fierce persecution and 
sorrow, an 


God.” 





ALONE WITH GOD. 


Christ’s life was not a flying from the world, 
lest it should stain and defile him; but a 
mingling with the world, that he might 
cleanse and purify it. In crowded streets, at 
marriage festivals, in the concourse of cities, 
amid all the busiest haunts of men, wherever 
there was a want to relieve, or a woe to as- 
suage, or a sin to rebuke, he was there, shed- 
ding round him the healing influences of his 
presence and his power. And yet such a life 
as this, lived for men and among men, noble 
and blessed as it was, needed that it should 
have its breaks—that the burden of it should 
not be continuous. Even he whose spiritual 
strength is so immeasurably greater than ours, 


have been immediately taught of — 
L.J.R. @ 
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whose life was in some sort one long, con- 
nected prayer—even he needed, from time to 
time, to be more especially alone with God, 
to draw new strength and joy from a more 
fixed contemplation of his Heavenly Father’s 
face.—Richard Chenevix Trench. 





A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


What is a Christian life? It is a life of 
the human soul, derived, not alone from 
natural laws, not alone from the incitements 
of society, and procured by human causes, 
but distinctively and peculiarly a life which 
is derived from God. It is a life which re- 
sults from the union of our minds and the 
divine mind. It is distinct and peculiar in 
this: that it is not an occasional excitement, 
an orgasm; it is not the access, as the an- 
cients believed, to a divine spirit once in a 
while: it is the indwelling of the divine in- 
fluence in the human soul, in such a way as 
that man has an insight and inspiration 
higher than any that can come by natural 
and material causes. It begins in this fact: 
this is the vital fact: it is the key note to the 
whole theme—namely, that there is a divine 
power which lapses into the human soul, and 
that by that divine power the faculties of 
men become competent to do and to be what 
they cannot be or do when left to the laws of 
nature or society. You may call this a mira-. 
cle. Idonot. You may call it supernatu- 
ral. I say it is not supernatural. The action 
of the divine mind upon the human mind is 
as much a part of the course of nature as the 
construction of the human mind itself was; 
and it lies in the realm and within the bound 
of a truly conceived nature. Under such an 
influence is developed a personal experience 
deeper than any that ciberien could have 
been developed—personal experience which 
awakens and develops, finally, Christ’s charac- 
ter, and which educates our nature and our 
habits into a likeness of Christ’s nature and 
habits. 

I think that this may be comprehensively 
stated in three words—purity, love, activity ; 
purity, including all that which is meant by 
righteousness, uprightness, integrity, truth, 
justice, fidelity; love, developing all that 
which is taught of God, of Christ, and of the 
Holy Spirit; their benignity, and pity, and 
sympathy, and mercy, and love—to come 
back to the same term again; and activity, 
embracing the inevitable employment of all 
this resurrection power upon men as a force 
upon other men and upon the world itself. 
As Christ is pure, and loving, and energetic, 
80 every one that becomes a disciple of Christ 
has instituted in him a tendency towards uni- 
versal purity, universal love, and universal 
activity. 
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Not only does this life begin by divine in- 
fluence, but it is continuous, and it develops 
itself by communion with God, as its indis- 
pensable cause, all the way through life. It 
is not a work that is ccna and then left. 
That which began must continue; and, there- 


‘| fore, Christ is called the “ Author” and the 


“Finisher” of our faith. He that awakens 
in us by the Spirit. this new tendency, this 
en tendency, broods upon the soul— 
that is, constantly nourishes it, and stimulates 
it day after day, and develops it into the per- 
fect character of a man in Christ Jesus. 

These are, then, the original elements of 
Christian life: the power of God and d- 
velopment in the human soul, Under that 
power takes place the development of the 
soul into purity, and love, and activity. And 
the continuity of that life is maintained under 
such a disclosure and development, and by 
the continual presence, communion, and power 
of the Spirit of God.— H. W. Beecher. 





EXTRACTS FROM “ EVENINGS AT HOME.” 
BY JOHN F. W. WARE. 

Sacred to the home before all other por- 
tions of the day is the evening. The morn- 
ing comes with its demand forlabor. Before 
us lie our varied tasks. Over our first waking 
moments there is a shade of anxiety, as in- 
voluntarily the day’s probable demands or 
accurately-determined duties rise before us, 
The morning, too, is the signal fcr separation. 
Life is awake again, and we must be at work. 
Business, domestic detai] the school, call us 
at once from the home, and till the sun goes 
down we are scattered—children of the disper- 
sion—in our separate spheres, busy in that 
thing which is our first and prominent duty. 
There is no home again until 

‘©The world’s comforter, with weary gait, 
His day’s hot task has ended in the west.’’ 

That is the glad signal for reunion; and, 
converging toward the one common centre, 
with weary bodies or jaded brains, tired of 
work, tired of play, but with fresh hearts, 
come parents and children, brothers and sis- 
ters, to forget toil and study and care in the 
calm and happy life of home. The even- 
ing lamp shines out far into the gathering 
darkness, the welcome beacon to the father’s 
step. The world has treated him hard to- 
day. Hebhas met repulse frum friendship, 
disappointment or reverse in business, his 
well-laid schemes have failed. Baffled, 
thwarted, that clear and steady light, de- 
tected and kept separate among all others, 
dissolves the gloom, lifts off the burden, and 
the world’s chill power vanishes before the 
magic thought of home. No longer laggard, 

with rapid tread he hastens on. And now 
against the window-pane, peering into the 
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gathering gloom, he sees a well-known face,|It must not be a fret and a worry till the 
and then the sudden vanishing tells him that | children are in bed, and then a fret and 
=. eared love has caught a welcomesound.|a worry till you are there too. To the 
ith hand upon the latch, one moment he|evening, and especially the winter’s even. 
pauses ere he will make the vision real, one | ing, belong mainly the influences of domestic 
moment, as the patter of little feet and the|life. Its few short hours are all the unin- 
joyous crowing of the baby-voice send their | terrupted time we have at our disposal to 
Jove-tones vibrating through his soul, and| know our own or be known of them. The 
then,—the world shut out, care and strug- | impression that home leaves upon the child 
gle, coldness and failure, forgotten till the | comes mainly from its evenings. The visions 
morrow,—circled and embraced by those who | which memory delights in conjuring are the old 
love him best and love him always, he gives | scenes about the evening fire or the evening 
himself over to pleasures and duties that|lamp. Mother and father as they were then 
await him there. Nor less the wife rejoices. | are the mother and father we know, and the 
All day long, amid perplexities he little Sida lessons we then received are the best and 
and for which he allows too little, she has | most permanent in life. 
toiled and moiled to make that home which| If it were not for the evening, what would 
to the husband looks so bright. What con-| home-life be to-day? Is it not the Jittle al 
triving, what experiment, what puzzle, what | that there is left of it? Are there not somé 
economy, what patience with her children, | of us who for months scarcely see our chil- 
what drilling of domestics, what tact, what|dren by daylight, and did we not all see, a 
courage, what virtue,—only woman’s,—to | year or two ago, that a father did not know 
make of these chaotic and contending ma-| his own child,—an infant of six months,— 
terials the harmony he finds. To her, even- | whom his wife had caused to be left in a bas- 
ing comes as a solace and relief. She feels | ket at the door? Ought we not to bless God 
its calm, the luxury of its repose. With her, | that, overworked in a world to whose exact- 
too, care sleeps till the morrow, and the eve- | ings we consecrate ourselves, there comes in 
ning meal and the evening converse shall | mercy the evening, as a silver clasp binding 
have no shade. Ye who selfishly carry your topether the day and the night? Ought we 
day-burden with you over the threshold of 
home, dragging remorselessly into its presence 
that which has no place there,—ye in whom 
the quick glance of the husband detects the 
tokens of inward disturbance,—let me beg 
you to remember that what is best for each 
to share with the other of the day’s care may 
well be adjourned a little, while you may not 
adjourn the expressions of gladness and love 
which mean most at the first moment of meet- 
ing, and, like all first impressions, are apt to 
have permanent influence. The cloud that 
lowers over the meeting, may spread into 
darkness and storm ere night be come. Drop 
your day-burdens at the moment of your 
meeting ; let, at least, a brief self-forgetfulness 
overtake those who really love each other, 
in presence of God’s best earthly gift, and 
the heart’s truest earthly treasure, Home ! 
Not only the first meeting after the day is 
over should be a matter of thought and of 
care, but the whole subject of evening should 
receive serious attention from those who are 
as heads to the home. Situated as most of us 
are, the evening affords us all of home-life we 
have. Itis the only time when the circle 
can be complete, the only opportunity for that 
interchange of thought and influence so in- 
valuable to the character. It must not be 
suffered to waste, under our indolence or in- 
dulgence. It must not be left to chance for 
its improvement, or squandered in a cigar, 
a newspaper, or the mending of old clothes. 
















pure, sullied by no ill-doing or neglect? Not 
so holy and beautiful is the evening without, 


glisten in the sky, as evening within, where 


sacred to the developing of the best home 
good. This can only be through care and effort. 
Only on conditions does God grant any suc- 
cess or joy. Home is not given, but made. 
When the man has once entered the home, 
there he should remain, as a general thing, 
until the duties of the morrow call him away. 
I say, as a general thing, for one has duties 
as a citizen and a neighbor which should not 
be omitted, and there are opportunities of in- 
struction, amusement, not to be wholly foregone. 


children suffer. The evening at home, how- 
ever, is to be the rule, and the evening 
abroad the exception. 

Is it not a fact, that the evening at home is 
the rare thing in some mens lives? There 
was something more than satire in that anec- 
dote of the man who complained that, now 
he was married, he had nowhere to spend his 
evenings. Before a woman is your wife, you 
know very well, and she knows where you 
spend your evenings. After that, you may 
know, but she does not. The first suspicion 
many a woman has of the waning of the 





not to have a care that it be kept bright and ~ 


when moon and stars in all their quiet glory 


human hearts beat true, and the hours are | 


Shut up exclusively to home, men and women ~ 
become narrow and selfish in their views and — 
aims and sympathies; themselves and their 
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honeymoon is in the absence of her husband 
in the evening, and the fact in many homes 
is, that the husband and father has no’ place 
in the evening circle, and no influence there. 
A hasty supper swallowed—not eaten—in si- 
lence or complaint, the coat and hat are re- 
sumed. The door is opened, closed, and the 
husband gone, without a sign to show that 
home has any place in his affections. She 
who at first remonstrated has long since ceased 
even to sigh, and takes with a patient resig- 
nation that which she finds is inevitably her 
lot. Even the children evince no disappoint- 
ment, and the door shuts out a man who goes 
to the street, tlre club, the secret meeting, ob- 
livious of the obligations he voluntarily as- 
sumed when he became a husband and a pa- 
rent,—a man whose care for home, is that it 
have food, fuel, and shelter, and his demand 
of it, that it do not trouble him. Is there not 
many such a husband and many such a home? 
I know wives are not alwaysangels. I know 
that even our own cnildren are not always 
cherubs. I know home does not always smile 
‘and welcome, it is not always neat and 
cheery ; but do you never, if you are a man, 
abandon or complain of it until you have 
tried to the uttermost your skill upon it. It 
isa mean and cowardly thing in a man to 
turn his back upon a home in which he has 
never been known as an earnest and sympa- 
thetic coadjutor and friend. 

So far as it is possible, I should say that 
the evening should not only be spent at home 
by the various members of the family, but 
that they should spend it together. Simply 
to be at home does not answer the home re- 
quirement. To be thoughtlessly or selfishly 
absorbed in one’s own special pursuit, absent 
or apart from the home circle, is not dis- 
charging the duty. To be in the house is not 
to be in the home. Some men always do a 
certain class of writing at home, shut up by 
themselves, or, if with the family, compelling 
it to silence and restraint. (Goto their places 
of business, and you cannot see why this need 
be. Very few men have their time so wholly 
absorbed as to be compelled to rob home in 
this way. There are intervals of leisure in 
the busiest day. Men are far from busy the 
whole time they are at their places of busi- 
ness, and it must but rarely occur that a man 
determined upon an unoccupied evening at 
home shall find it impossible. Others havea 
definite home employment, some pursuit aside 
from the calling of life-—very well, very 
honorable, but not to obliterate the duties of 
home. Others—especially the growing chil- 
dren—have separate rooms and establish- 
ments, in which, with books or work, the 
evening is spent. The evening life of the 
home should be a life in common. What a 
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glee is there in young voices and young 
hearts when the lamps are lighted! How 
eagerly they gather about the table, wheeling 
up father’s chair, bringing out mother’s bas- 
ket, each settling to his place, happy, busy, 
and joyous; while the talk, the story, the 
book, the game, employ the sparkling hours, 
and sow the seed of never-ending, ever-pure 
delight. Some gne, speaking of the past, 
says, “ We remember little of father and 
mother except what they were about the 
cheerful fire ; the hearth-stone is the pedestal 
of their images, and the serene glow of the 
evening light upon their faces is the favorite 
picture which the mind cherishes.” Since we 
have banished that sacred thing, “the fire- 
place,” we have only the centre-table and the 
lamp as the holy centre of ourhomes. Never 
may that central lamp be dimmed, nor at that 
table one seat of parent or of child vainly 
waiting to be filled! 

As children grow out of the early ways and 
hours of childhood, one of the gravest parental 
duties presents itself. It is the furnishing of 
pleasant occupation for the evening hours. 
Easy enough it is when the little things are 
to be turned off with a toss and a kiss, and 
after a brief frolic, tired and sleepy, go to 
their beds, and leave the evening free to the 
elders for their own employments. But very 
different is it as boys and girls begin to grow, 
at first straining every nerve to prove that 
they can sit up a little later, and then, when 
they have gained their point, beginning to 
ery, “O dear, what shall I do!” This is a 
very important moment in life for the child 
and for the parent, and according as it is met 
will largely depend the issues of home. 

(To be continued.) 


SCRAPS 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

A little simile has occurred to my mind 
lately, which I have only once or twice men- 
tioned privately, and never undertook to 
write; and as it presents again while now 
writing, I will attempt to give it to thee, al- 
though it does not immediately connect with 
what I was writing upon. In digging down 
deep enough in almost any place, we come to 
a srteam of pure water, which, although so 
valuable and refreshing, lay buried up there 
year after year, of no use apparently to man, 
beast or vegetation. But when a stream be- 
comes a spring, and bursts out on the side of 
a hill or at the head of a valley, man 
quenches' his thirst at it, and applies its 
waters to his other uses; the cattle come to 
its stream for drink; the birds sip from its 
bank, or swim upon its bosom ; vegetation, by 
its livelier geeen, 

‘* Betrays the secret of its silent course ;’’ 
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SSS , 
so much of her own matter and reflections, 
many of which seem to us strangely incon. ~ 


the atmosphere is cooled and refreshed by 
the vapors rising from it, and all nature 
seems cheered and enriched by its treasures. 

Now, these are the representatives of the 
two conditions of many Friends, as figured 
to my mind. The pure waters of life are in 
them all. But in some they lie concealed 
and buried up, so that there must he 
digging, and at times, as it were, blasting 
away of the rock, in order to come at them, 
and thus, although so good and pure, they 
seem of comparatively little value ; while in 
others they burst forth a full and glorious 
stream, enlivening, refreshing, sweetening, and 
purifying all around. And, I may add, as 
my belief, that it is mainly with the possessor, 
whether the waters remain deep and buried, 
or be permitted to flow forth and go on their 
mission of love and mercy, some in one 


echannel and some in another, but all to the 


glory of Him, who is the Great Source of the 
fountain, and enables the waters to flow. 





Thy hold, my dear friend, on earth has been 
gradually loosening. Canst thou not receive 
the removal of thy dear boy as a help heaven- 
ward; a help graciously given thee by One 
whose mercies are new every morning, and 
without whose notice not even a sparrow falls 
to the ground, He has taken to Himself thy 
darling boy—sheltered him from the storms 
of time—and (if I may give utterance to the 
view now presented) has placed him-in his 
innocency and brightness as a beacon light, 
to attract the minds of his dear little sisters, 
as well as parents, leading them to see the 
superior excellence of an heavenly over an 
earthly inheritance. 





The appearance of thy weekly messenger 
(Friends’ Intelligencer) continues a great 
pleasure, for it seems to bring tidings from 
my much-loved friend. The quiet entrance 
into many a home circle of its elevating 
sentiments and principles and the general 
tone of its pages, I cannot but believe must 
haye.an influence for good; and the earnest, 
quiet workers in this somewhat hidden part 
of the Lord’s vinyard may be much en- 
to hope, but to believe 
that “harvest” will succeed to “seed-time.” I 
was glad tosee that an Extract had been 

iven from “The Fells of Swarthmore Hall.” 

hou cannot fail to find much in the book 
that thou wilt like, particularly those pictures 
of domestie life of some of our English early 
notable characters, and not a few most valua- 
ble original letters, showing in a remarkable 
manner what our early Friends really were, 
and all testifying to the one inward Principle, 
by which they were sustained. We wish the 
writer had been content without. introducing 


gruous with the original portions which they © 


connect. They will, however, please many 
readers in the present current of sentiment, 
and may possibly be the means of bringing 


i 
multe aed 


the more sterling parts under their notice; © 


and the book has sold so well it is already 
out of print. 





The dissemination of Christian principles 
by means of books adapted to the young, as 
also to those of more mature years, has often 
been the subject of my thoughts; and I fear 
that we, as a religious Society, have not in 
this respect been sufficiently active and faith- 
ful to our high calling. 

In my travels among Friends and others 
in some isolated rural districts, 1 find man 
families with very few books of any kind, 
and some that have supplied themselves with 
very worthless publications. I have often re- 
gretted that I had no small books or tracts 
to give them, such as a traveller might carry 
with him without inconvenience. 





T have often felt staggered in my faith because 
it is said “all prayer is simply ‘thy will be 
done,’” and no outlet is allowed to the natural 
and heartfelt aspirations of the mind, or be- 
cause “no prayer is effective unless in entire 
harmony with God’s will,” both seeming to 
require a knowledge of that will, and there- 
fore unattainable. Yet my experience of the 
happy peace attending the impulsive plead- 
ing with the Father for power to withstand 
the evil, or calmer prayer for the blessing of 
quiet and rest to the perturbed spirit, is such 
as to cause me to feel a reaching out towards 
those who feel baffled between the necessity 
of prayer, and the impossibility of attaining 
the ideals that are placed before them. 
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Vou. Twenty-SixtH.—The commencement 
of a new volume appears to be a fitting occa- 
sion to give a word of kindly greeting to our 
subscribers and contributors, and to gratefully 
acknowledge their essential aid in the cause 
to which Friends’ Intelligencer is devoted. 

Among the various periodicals which have 
come into existence since our own, we find 
none adapted to take its place. There are 
others which bear a Friendly title, and hesi- 
tate not to announce their exclusive right to 
the name, but circumstances do not favor 
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such a position. 
pot connected with either branch of the So- 
ciety of Friends, freely acknowledge, that so 
far as they understand the principles of the 
Society as promulgated by its founders, those 
in reproach called “ Hicksites” maintain 
more nearly the ancient standard ; while those 
termed “ Orthodox ” have, as they think, ad- 
vanced in the theological scale, and are more 


in unison with the established Church in what’ 


are deemed, by them, vital points of Chris- 
tianity. We refer to the judgment of those 
not in membership with us, for until still 
another generation with its favoritisms, the 
natural outgrowth of the sad division, shall 
have passed away, such as are immediately 
connected with the Society can hardly be 
looked upom,as impartial judges. 

Disputed points may occasionally demand 
discussion when error is zealously upheld, 
but there is a silent, indirect influence which 
often proves more powerful. We rejoice in 


the frequent manifestations, not only in re- 


ligious organizations, but in social relations, 
of an increasing ability to understand that 
love to God induces love to man; and he 
who would serve the cause of truth should 
labor to diffuse more enlarged views of re- 
ligion and its bearing upon daily life. Let 
him separate that which is essential from that 
which is superficial ; let him penetrate beneath 
the letter to the spirit. 

“ Religion,” says Channing, “has been 
made-a separate business and a dull, unsocial, 
melancholy business too, instead of being 
manifested asatruth which bears on and 
touches everything human as a universal 
spirit, that ought to breathe through and 
modify all our desires and pursuits, all our 
trains of thought and emotion.” 

This view harmonizes with the influence 
of grace upon the heart as the leaven upon 
the meal, and brings us to the foundation 
upon which our predecessors builded— Christ 
within; and this was the watchword that united 
them as a body, independent of minor con 
siderations. Actuated by the faith that the 
“true light” had appeared unto all men, 
they were ready to receive into fellowship all 
who walked in conformity with its illumina- 
tions, Thus from the various religious de- 


Many intelligent people, ' 


nominations, as well as from ameng non-pro- 
fessors, there was gathered into one fold a 
people believing in the all-sufficiency of di- 
vine grace for man’s salvation, and receiving 
as their primary guide and teacher “the 
Spirit of Truth which shall lead and guide 
into all truth.” 

The charge of heresy was freely indulged ; 
and the bitter persecutions which they en- 
dured for conscience’ sake are so familiar to 
most of our readers, that they need not be 
dwelt upon: but in our comparative freedom 
we should not lose sight of the sufferings of 
early Friends, The enlightenment of the 
present age forbids the incarceration of the 
body for opinions’ sake, but there is occasion- 
ally a manifestation of an intolerant spirit, 
which as virtually excommunicates as does 
the ban of the Pope at Rome, those whose 
hopes of salvation rest upon the redeeming 
power of the life of Christ within the soul, 
rather than upon the material blood shed upon 
Mount Calvary by “ wicked men.” 


We are not restive under such denuncia- 
tions. They pass by us as a breeze laden 
with unpleasant odors, but without the power 
to wither or blight. - And we believe it is in 
the love of that gospel which was ushered in 
with the language of “Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and good will to men,” 
that we desire the day may not be far distant, 
when Christian charity shall remove bigotry 
and prejudice,.and the right be awarded to 
all to act in accordance with individual con- 
victions. In this liberty may the people be 
awakened to the importance of thinking for 
themselves. The love of ease too often in- 
duces a disposition to accept the views of 
others without investigation, and in this way 
religion becomes traditional. Truth takes a 
hue and form from the soul through which 
it passes, and in some degree becomes invested 
with its peculiarities, so that we have need to 
consult the divine Oracle rather than the 
judgment of men. By so doing we shall 
learn to discriminate between the true and 
the false, between that which strenythens the 
spiritual understanding and that which ener- 
vates it. 

There remains an honest difference of senti- 
ment among Friends in relation to matters of 
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interest, which properly claims the attention 
of the body, and we believe that good results 
from a generous interchange of views. It is 
by looking at a subject from various stand- 
points that we are enabled to come to an in- 
telligent judgment in regard to it. If Friends 
therefore will remember that/a difference in 
opinions does not imply disunity, our columns 
may be a safe medium for presenting ques- 
tions affecting the genéral good, presuming 
that essays for this purpose will of course be 
written in the spirit of love and brotherly 
kindness. “The most effectual method of 
expelling error is not to meet it sword in 
hand, but gradually to instil great truths, 
with which it cannot easily coexist, and by 
which the mind outgrows it.” The views for 
which we hold ourselves responsible will be 
found in the editorials. A few words for 
those who think that too much space in our 


When told by her physician that her recovery wag 
doubtful, she replied, ‘‘ I feel that I am in the h 
of One that doeth all things well,’’ and frequently 
referred to the approaching close with great com 
posure. Her quiet spirit and correct judgment 
rendered her a useful member of Society, having 
for many years faithfully and humbly filled 
most weighty appointments therein. We therefore 
deeply feel that another mother in Israel has de- 
parted, leaving a void not easily filled. One who 
knew her well, justly remarked, but few women 
ae lived so many years and made so few mis- 
takes.’’ 


She was a member of Duanesburg Mo. Meeting, | 





































FRIENDS’ CHARITABLE FUEL ASSOCIATION ; 
Will meet on the evening of the 6th inst., at 8 
o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room, Race St: 
Meeting-house. Wm. Hzgavock, Clerk. 


—_—_ ——__+~ee—- 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The Committee of Management will meet on Fourth. — 
day evening, Third month 10th, at 8 o’clock. 
Jacos M. Exurs, Clerk. 


From the Nation. 
NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS IN CHILDREN.* 
The author takes for his motto the words” 
of Prof. Donders : “I say, without hesitation, 9 
paper is occupied with matter from “old | that a short-sighted eye is a diseased eye.” 
Journals,” and what has before been pub- Probably four out of every five readers of 
ted Side icbisisiens ‘dhdaly <orkiaabe this page do not believe Donders. Popularly 
, "3 oe “a near-sighted eye is a strong eye. 
with those whose libraries are richly furnished, | any one who wishes make the experiment o} 
and who have free access to the literature of | telling the next man he meets with glasses 
the day as it comes from the press. For these | that - °y es ons Na vances a oreare bins fg 
waa: a cool and incredulous r ion. Ev 
= _— wer, have no special mutonent, unless has friends or relations ahs are oaar-cightal 
it contains something new. Not so with many | hyt who work long and hard by lamp-light, 
of our subscribers differently situated. Some] and endure it as well as anybody; and we 
are in isolated places, with very limited oppor- | are not ready to believe that our friends— 
tunities for obtaining books of any kind, and | Still less ourselves—labor under a “ chronic 
especially Friend’s books. The reprint of organic disease ” of the eyes. Still, the words 
some particular work is not unfrequently re- 
quested by this class, and we feel it due them 


to devote.a brief space to such a purpose. 


agreeable assertion of this fact. Before ex- 
amining Dr. Cohn’s book, let us state plainly 








to be called diseased. 
The printed extracts from Fox and Kerse 


in relation to rising in time of prayer, whic 
have been sent us anonymously, are a protest 
against any violation of the form, but do not 
answer the inquiry of “A Young Reader,” 
why Friends adopted that form ? 


read a printed page like this at the distance of 
three feet. He can bring the page gradually 
nearer, to within three or four inches of his 





of which the rationale is as follows: The 


Nore.—We are requested to state that the | rays of light pass through the lens, called 


address of Elizabeth K. Eastburn, Clerk of 
the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends of 
Philadelphia, is New Hope, Pa., instead of 
Lahaska, as inserted in Friends’ Almanac. 


Diep, on the 3d of Second month, 1869, in Knox, 
Albany Co., N.Y., Paes C., wife of Wm. D. Daven- 
port, in the 74th year of her age. Her sufferings 
during most of her illness were severe, yet she bore 
them with true Christian resignation, her constant 
prayer being for patience until it should please her 
Heavenly Father to release her. Her mind was 
calm and clear, giving evidence her work was done. 


eye, and are focused upon the retina, as the 





kindern, nebst Vorschligen zur Verbesserung der 
den Augen nachtheiligen Schuleinrichtungen. Eine 
ftiologische Studie von Hermann Cohn, Med, et 
Philos. Dr. Augenarzt in Breslau.’’ Leipzig, 1867. 
8vo. pp. 171. [An Examination of the Eyes of 10,- 
060 School-children ; with suggestions for the cor- 
rection of certain arrangements in schools injurious 
to the eyes; by Dr. H. Cohn, of Breslau.) 


upon the title-page confront us with the dis 7 


what a near-sighted eye is, and how it merits | 


The fortunate possessor of a good eye can | 


eye, and still be enabled to read, through a 7 
conscious effort—an actual muscular effort— 
crystalline, placed in the central axis of the 


picture in a magic lantern is focused by the § 
* “Untersuchungen der Augen von 10.060 Schul- — 
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lens upon the white sheet. Distant rays are |of this test; the type being at a distance of 








exactly focused by the normal eye at rest— 
and therefore vision of distant objects is 
clear. But to focus a near object exactly of 
course requires a lens of a different shape; 
and this slight change of shape is actually 
effected by the aid of a tiny muscle within 
the eye. When normal eyes are engaged 
upon objects within a distance of less than a 
foot, this muscle is constantly at work, adapt- 
ing the shape of the lens to suit circum- 
stances. Of course, the muscle may become 
wearied with overwork. It may ache, and 
set the whole eye aching. More than this, 
the effort—expressively called “straining the 
eye ”"—produces a pressure upon the coats of 

e eyeball from within; and in young chil- 
dren these coats are delicate, and may easily 


. acquire a tendency to give way before this 


constant pressure. The pernicious habit of 
holding the head down to the book tends to 
the same result, for of course the blood rushes 
into the eye, crowding it still further, and in- 
we the tendency—if any exists—to a 
gradual bulging out of the eye. Here, then, 
is the whole story. An eye is overworked in 
such a manner as to make its fluid contents 
press too severely upon its coats; the pressure 


"1s continued, six hours a day, for two or three 


thousand days; the process is begun at an 
age when the whole body is soft, when even 
the bones will bend before breaking ; the eye- 
ball begins gradually to lose its correct shape ; 
it yields at the back part, and thus becomes 
aeer elongated. This condition is near- 
sightedness. The retina, at the rear of the 
eye, is too far from the lens to receive an 
image properly focused. Further optical ex- 
planation is here out of place; suffice it to 
say, that this simple change in the shape of 
the eyeball constitutes nearisightedness, and 
that this changed condition is not a healthy 
one, but often tends to a steadily increasing 
disorganization of the coats of the eye, pro- 
ducing partial or total blindness in the end. 
Thus is our author’s motto justified. As 
to his observations, they are truly invaluable, 
as being really the first of the kind which 
have been alike wide in their range, ample in 
number, and minutely careful in each in- 
stance. He has examined five schools of low 
— in the village of Langerbielau, near 
reslau, and twenty-eight schools—of six 
orders—in the latter city. The ages of the 
10,060 pupils varied from seven to twenty-two 
years. The examination was conducted dur- 
ing the winter term’ of 1865-6, with all the 
appliances known to modern science for ob- 


taining trustworthy results. The mode of 


examination was as follows: Every scholar 
was bidden to stand in a good light, and read 
from a sheet printed for the especial purposes 






















four feet from his eyes. Those who could not 
read rapidly from this sheet were noted, as 
deficient in visual power. 
noted as deficient was then subjected toa 
thorough examination by the means of glasses 
and the opthalmoscope in the hands of Dr. 
Cohn, himself. The result of this examina- 
tion gave the surprising total of 1,730 chil- 
dren—over 17 per cent. of all examined—as 
more or less deficient in sight. We will give 
a rapid summary of a few of the principal 
results. 


Each one thus 


The number of children with defective 


vision increases steadily, through seven grades 
of schools, from 5 per cent. in the i 

grade to 31°7 per cent. in the highest. This 
large proportion, nearly one-third in the 
highest, is not accidental, for it.is obtained 
from an examination of two gymnasia (an- 
swering to our American “ colleges”’) con- 
taining 1,195 pupils. The proportion in the 
city schools ia nearly four times as great as in 


owest 


the country schools. Of the 1,730 with 


defective vision, 1,004 were near-sighted, 


very trifling cases of the affection not being 
included. 
No school was without myopic (i. e., near- 


sighted) scholars. The village schools, on 


the average, had 1°4 per cent.; the city 


schools eight times as many (11°4 per cent,), 


In the city there was a constant increase im 
the number of myopes from the lowest grade 
of school up to the highest; ¢. ¢., from 6°7 per 
cent. up to 26-2 per cent. In the two upper 
classes of the gymnasia, 115 were near-sighted, 
against about 135 who were not so! As to 
age, among the pupils in the village schools, 
243 were found who had attended school not. 
more than six months; of these, not one was 
near-sighted. The proportion rises steadily, in 
almost every kind of school, from the young- 
est to the oldest classes. The degree of affec- 
tion increases in proportion to the age of the 
scholars and the rank of the school. Less 
than one-fourth of the near-sighted required 
glasses between Nos. 6 and 15; the remainder 
weaker glasses. Near one-half required No. 
24, or a weaker glass. 

Without going further into Dr. Cohn’s sta- 
tistics, surely here is enough to set us on the 
inquiry for causes. No near-sightedness be- 
fore the school age—and nearly one-half of 
the oldest pupils near-sighted! Our author 
sums up his results with the remarks: “I 
am far from attributing the enormous exten- 
sion of near-sightedness among school chil- 
dren exclusively to the school; but a due re- 
spect for hygienic laws should compel us to 
arrange matters so that no one can point out 
even a possible cause of harm.” The points 


which he would see attended to are: 
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“1. School desks and seats adapted to sup- 
port the child’s body in a healthy position, 
a his eyes at a proper distance from the 


“2. Very well lighted school-rooms, to re- 
move the temptation to hold the book near 
the face—a prolific source of the increase of 
near-sightedness. 

“8. Statutes to prevent school children 
from wearing glasses unless ordered and 
selected by a physician. 

“4. Strict disciplinary measures to prevent 
scholars amusing themselves by squinting (a 
popular athletic pastime!) 

“5. Instruction in normal schools, that 
teachers in future may be aware of the evils 
arising from bad hygienic arrangements in 
schools.” He adds: 

“Tam convinced that if these suggestions 
should be attended to by those in authority, 
the result would be, not indeed the complete 
banishment of diseased eyes from the world, 
but @ great diminution of the number of ‘ dis- 
ea:es of refraction’ in children.” 

Tn a very thorough examination of the 
school-desks and seats, Dr. Cohn found almast 
universally prevalent these faults: 1. They 

id not correspond to the size of the pupils. 

The feet were unsupported. 38. The book 

brought too near the face. 4, The seat 
Was away from the desk (in order to allow 
the scholar to rise in his lace,) in conse- 
quence of which the body had to stoop for- 
ward very much. This was one of the chief 
faults found. 5. Desk tops flat, instead of 
inclined. He says, “In every class where I 
was present during the exercise of writing, I 
was able to show the teacher that the eyes of 


‘almost every scholar were but two or three 


inches distant from the paper, instead of a 
foot, or a foot and a half, as they ought to 
be.” His suggestions are, to support the feet; 
to bring the seat and the desk so near that 
the edge of the latter shall project an inch 
over the former; to make the desk from 6} 
to 9 inches higher than the seat, according to 
the size of the scholar; and to incline the 
desk-top moderately. The windows of school- 
rooms also. received a good deal of attention 
from Dr. Cohn. He says, in regard to the 
quantity of light admitted, “The number of 
near-sighted pupils in the twenty elementary 
schools is in each case proportional to the 
narrowness of the street, the height of the 
opposite houses, and the lowness of the sto 
in the school-house in which the class is 
placed.” 


In regard.to the use of glasses, we find our 
author reprehending in strong terms the em- 
yment of the same pair for reading and 
or viewing distant objects, It is almost sure 


to bring on a rapid increase in the degree of 
near-sightedness. Bad type, fine maps, write 
ing on slates or with poor ink, reading in bed; 
by firelight or moonlight, fine embroidery, 
ete., are also more or less potent causes; to 
which he adds congenital predisposition. We 
would point out, as another cause, the over 
heating of school-rooms. It needs no proof 
to show that this must cause congestion of the 
eves—which is one of the strongest operating — 
eauses in producing near-sightedness. But 
an anecdote (for the truth of which we vouch) — 
will set this in a clear light. A lady, ree ~ 
cently visiting one of the colored normal — 
schools in Richmond, found a class of young © 
girls standing against the wall, behind the — 
stove—apparently because there was no other — 
place to stand. They all held their books — 
within a very few inches of their faces, and — 
on being asked why they did so, replied that | 
they could not see to read otherwise (which | 
was really the case). They were sent out of © 
doors to cool themselves, and on returning © 
they could read at the proper distance. - Pre- 
cisely the seme state of things was encoun- — 
tered in another school: temporary myopia 
from standing behind a stove, cured by a few 
minutes in the fresh air. 

Dr. Cohn found the opposite condition to 
near-sightedness in 239 children—less than 
one-fourth as many. Nor does the proportion 
increase in the higher schools, but the faré 
sighted are distributed without any seeming — 
law. How extensive these evils are in our own 
country it is impossible to say. But it is safe 
to say that a few persons are aware of their 
magnitude. It is the duty of our physicians 
to arouse the public, and we are glad to see 
from the pensof Dr. Jeffries (Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, Nov. 5,) and Dr. Wil- 
liams, President of the American Ophthalmo- 
logical Society (Mass. Teacher, for December,) 
articles bearing upon this point. We refer 
our readers to the above sources for a fuller 
discussion than we can find room to give. 





PRIVATE PRAYER. 

The root that produces the beautiful and 
flourishing tree, with all its spreading branches, 
verdant leaves, and refreshing fruit, that which 
gains for it sap, life, vigor, and fruitfulness, is 
all unseen ; and the farther and the deeper the 
roots spread beneath, the more the tree ex- 
pands above. Christians, if you long to 


"Y | bring forth all the fruit of the Spirit, strike 


your roots deep and wide in private prayers. 
That faith and support, that strength and 
grace, which you seek of God in secret, that 
it may be exercised in the hour of need, God 
will in that hour give it you before men,— 
Bickersteth, 
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From the Country Gentleman. 
LIFE’S WINTER. 


I never see an old man make over all his 
property to his children, and then go and live 
with them without a feeling of deep sadness. 
Even though his children are the kindest, his 

ition henceforth will be one of dependence, 
even though it is his money that supplies all 
his wants. 

We are all of us most ungrateful mortals. 
We very soon forget the benefits we receive, 
but put on magnifying glasses when we look 
at those we confer on ottiers. 

If God has enabled you to provide well for 

r old age, give thanks to him for it, and 
eep it in your own name while you live. It 
will be time enough then to parcel it out 
among your heirs. If you are too feeble in 
mind and body to transact your business 
ourself, let one of your children have a 
sei with you, and carry on the estate for 
you. The sentiment in one of the old Apoc- 
ryphal books of the Bible is worthy of the 
pen of Solomon—“ Give not thy goods to an- 
other lest it repent thee: neither give thy 
wife or children power over thee; for better 
it is that they should seek unto thee than 
that thou shouldst seek unto them.” 

It is a blessed thing to live so that we have 
a home in the hearts of our children and 
friends, to so keep the heart young and fresh 
that it can rejoice in the pleasures and hopes 
of youth. It is a glorious thing to have the 
teligion of Jesus to rule in the heart that one 
can meet his sorrows of old age with calm- 
ness and cheerfulness. But it is also a good 
gift of God if he has enabled us in the sum- 
mer to prepare for the winter of life, and we 
should not lightly put away from us such a 
blessing. The aged should have it in their 
power to distribute, as God has prepared them, 
to the various calls of benevolence, which are 
daily arising, and not be compelled to ask a 
pittance for the purpose from the kindest son 
or daughter. 

Let “grandfather’s house” be the Mecca of 
all the children, and encourage frequent pil- 
grimages to it, and, depend upon it, your old 
age will be a hundred-fold more cheerful and 
honored than it would ever be beside another 
hearthstone. J. E.MC. 





MY CROSS. 

It is not heavy, agonizing woe, 

Bearing me down with hopeless, crushing weight; 
No ray of comfort in the gathering gloom, 

A heart bereaved—a household desolate— 
It is not sickness, with her withering hand, 

Keeping me low upon a couch of pain ; 
Longing each morning for the weary night, 

At night for weary day to come again— 
It is not slander, with her evil tongue, 

‘Tis no presumptuous sin against my God. 


Not reputation lost, nor friends betrayed,— 
That such is not my cross I thank my God. 
Mine is a dally cross of petty cares, 
Of little duties pressing on my heart, 
Of little troubles hard to reconcile, 
Of inward struggles—overcome in part. 


My feet are weary in their daily round, 
My heart is weary of its daily care, 
My sinful nature often doth rebel; 
I pray for grace my daily cross to bear. ; 
It is not heavy, Lord, yet oft I pine; 
It is not heavy, but. ‘tis everywheie, 
By day and night each hour my cross I bear; 
I dare not lay it down—Thon keep’st it there. 


I dare not lay it down. I only ask 
That, taking up my daily cross, I may 
Follow my Master humbly, step by step, 
Through clouds and darkness, unto perfect day. 


_-—~9- —__-— 


WHAT THE SPARROW CHIRPS. 


I am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 
My life is of little value ; 
But the dear Lord careth for me. 


He gave me a coat of feathers, 
It is very plain, I know ; 
With never a speck of crimson, 
For it was not made for show ; 
But keeps me warm in winter, 

And it shields me from the rain; 
Were it bordered with gold or purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 
By and by when the spring-time cometh, 

I will build me a little nest, 
With many a chirp of pleasure, 
In the spot I like the best. 


And He will give me wisdom 
To build it of leaves most brown; 
Warm and soft it must be for my birdies, 
And 80 I will line it with down. 


I have no barn or storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap ; 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 

If my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet ; 

I have always enough to feed me, 
And *‘life is more than meat.’’ 

I know there are many sparrows ; 
All over the world we are found; 

But our Heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 


Though small, we are never forgotten ; 
Though weak, we are never afraid ; 
For we know that the dear Lord keepeth 

The life of the creatures he made. 


I fly through the thickest forests, 
1 light on many a spray ; 

I have no ckart nor compass, 
But | never lose my way. 

An@ i fold my wings at twilight, 
Wherever ! happen to be ; 

For the Father is s!ways watching, 
And no barm will come to me. 

I am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 

Bat I know that the Father loves me. 
Have you less faith than me? 


—Missionary Echo. 
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From the Independent. 
BANE AND INSANE, 


The feature which most distinguishes mod- 
ern from ancient civilization is the treatment 
of the unfortunate tlasses. And there is no 
better test of the progress of Christian civiliza- 
tion than the improvements which have been 
made in this direction within the last hundred 
years. Much less than a century ago insane 
persons were regarded the subjects of demoni- 
acal possession. They were the objects ot 
shocking cruelties, which sprung from fear. 
The mad houses were hells on earth. Bedlam 
was one of the sights of London. Straw and 
darkness, chains and whips were the chief 
remedies administered to minds diseased ; and 
these by vulgar and brutal keepers of the rank 
cf turnkeys. Less than a century ago it is 
evident that the famous Se earedae turned 
divine, John Newton, as well as Cowper, the 
poet, believed the lunacy of the latter to be 
the effect of diabolical ageney;permitted by 
Providence for a time and for a:special pur- 


About that very time, however, a better 
day had dawned. Dr. Charles Cotton, him- 


_ self a minor poet of some merit, was almost 


if not quite the first to treat. lunatics on hu- 
mane and philosophical principles. It was to 
his skill that Cowper owed his partial resto- 
ration, and that the world owes his charming 
poems and still more charming letters. The 
madness of George ITI. brought the Quaker 
doctor, Willis, to public notice, and drew gen- 
eral attention to his system of treatment of 
this terrible disease. A disease terrible in- 
deed, but yet one of the most treatable, if 
taken in season. It was at the time of the 
French Revolution that this application of 
science to humanity was made in France. 
And it was inthe very height of the Reign of 
Terror that the experiment was first tried of 
taking off the chains from the most furious 
their madness by 
ameliorating their condition, and using kind- 
ness afid humanity instead of fear and force 
as the method of their treatment. Much, 
indeed, ‘of the improvement in the manage- 
ment of the insane is due to the enlightened 
skill of the French Physicians. 

Since the beginning of this century great ad- 
vances have been made in the science of the 
cure or alleviation of insanity. And we are 

uite as far advanced in this country as in 

urope in this particular. And we believe 
that there are fewer abuses connected with this 
branch of therapeutics here than there. For 
there are much fewer private madhouses in 
the United States than in Europe. . The in- 
sane of all conditions are, as a general thing, 
treated in public institutions, subject to regu- 
lar visitation and constant supervision from 
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without and above. Of course, there is much | 
less danger of these being perverted into the in. | 
struments of private selfishness or malice than 
establishments more removed from constant | 
inspection, Shocking abuses in this kind werg | 
found to exist in the private madhouses ig” 


England before Lord Brougham instituted an 
inquiry into their conduct and obtained legal 
supervision and personal responsibility fog” 
them. Cases still occasionally come to light” 


which show that the cure has not yet gone to _ 
the bottom of the mischief. {a 
That such cases may occur in our own in 


stitutions occasionally is not impossible. But — 
that they happen frequently is most unlikely, ~ 


Persons unacquainted with the characteristics 


of the disease may without much difficulty be 


persuaded that an insane person issane. For 


the symptoms are very often carefully con, — 


cealed through the very morbid skill of the 


patient himself. And insanity is well known — 
to coexist with great powers of mind. Cowper, — 
for instance, for nearly forty years, suffered 

under the delusion that all the misery which | 


had ever existed in the world was owing to 


the wrath of God at his own sins; and that _ 


he would drop into hell the moment he died, 
Under this delusion he three times attempted 
suicide. And while thus suffering, he wrote 
the poems which will be the delight of the 


English speaking race as long as the language — 
endures. And one of the most powerful, as it | 
is the most dreadful, of his minor poems— ~ 
“ The Castaway ”—was written shortly before © 
his death, when plunged in the very abyss of — 
moody madness. And a learned foreigner, — 
recently deceased, composed laborious works, | 
requiring great skill and exactness, while an | 
inmate of an insane asylum, and an unques- — 


tionably proper inmate of it. 


But, while a common observer might easily 


be made to believe that a lunatic is a sane 
person, it is next to impossible that a trained 
observer, dealing habitually and scientifically 


with diseased minds, should mistake a sane © 


person for a lunatic. If there be cases of — 
sane persons detained in asylums to subserve 
private ends, it must needs be that the physi- 
cian in charge is an accomplice in the crime, 
To make this probable some sufficient induce- 
ment must be shown. 
kept by the class of persons who often kept 


them in England, the motive of high pay 3 
posed to operate. But in © 


might easily be sup 
our public institutions the pay of the superin- 
tendent is in no way affected by the number 
of his patients ; while his work is very mate- 
rially increased, and especially if he have to 
deal with a sane man. He would have no 
inducement to commit so grave a crime, at 
the constant risk of detection and ruin, un- 
less we suppose the very improbable one.of 


In private madhouses, — 
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bribery and corruption, But while we think | ment of death—an appalling, almost an over- 


the panics which occasionally prevail as to| whelming sight.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


the danger of being shut up in a madhouse 
while sane are to be classed with the fears of 
being buried alive or murdered to supply 
subjects for the dissecting-table, we do opine 
that some more careful provision should be 
made by law for ascertaining the mental con- 
dition of apatient before committing him to an 


asylum. 






























TABLE CONVERSATION. 

You will find that a great deal of charac- 
ter is imparted and received at the table. Pa- 
rents too often forget this; and therefore in- 
stead of swallowing your food in sullen silence, 
instead of brooding over your business, in- 
stead of severely talking about others, let the 
conversation at the table be genial, kind, so- 
cial und cheering. Don’t bring disagreeable 
things to the table in your conversation, any 
more than you would in your dishes. For 
this reason, too, the more good company you 
have at your table, the better for your chil- 
dren, Every conversation with company at 

our table is an educator of the family. 

ence the intelligence and the refinement 
and the appropriate behaviour of a family 
which is given to hospitality. Never feel 
that intelligent visitors can be anything but 
a blessing to you and yours. How few have 
fully gotten hold of the fact, that company 
and conversation at the table are no small 
part of education! 

VALLEY OF JEHOSAPHAT. - 

The efforts the Jews have made, and suffer- 
ings, iosses and humiliations they have borne 
for the purpose of obtaining sepulture in the 
Valley of Jehosaphat, form a singular feature 
in human history. No other nation has ever 
thus struggled, rot to live in their own land, 
but to be suffered to lay their dust therein. 
Many descriptions have been made of this 
marvellous place; but I confess none of them 
ever-afforded me a notion of its actnal appear- 
ance. Wandering alone past the fountain of 
Siloam and by the arid bed of Kedron, it sud- 
denly opened on me a perfect mountain of 
9 hillside paved with sepulchral slabs. 

ach stone is small, so small as to lead to the 
conclusion that the bodies must be buried per- 
pendicularly. At all events, if the multitude 
there interred were simultaneously to arise 
they would form a crowd as dense and com- 

t as it would beenormous. Short Hebrew 
inscriptions—some evidently of great age— 


are on all the stones; and these are laid to- 

ther, with intervals of only a few inches, as 
in our oldest churches. Theslabs are almost 
on the level of the ground, and of equal 
height, so that it is literally one large pave- 








A HELPING HAND. 
Mr. Wakeman had been sick all the spring, 


and as a consequence, all his farm-work was 
behindhand. There seemed a poor prospect, 
indeed, for his sickly wife and little ones for 
the coming year. Anxiety for them doubt- 
less made his recovery still slower. He had 
managed to get a few things planted in the 
garden, but the exertion had brought him 
down to his bed again. Now he could only 
look out of the window and sigh at the en- 
croaching weeds and the barren fields, he 
should reap nothing from in harvest time. It 
made him groan to see his delicate wife try- 
ing to cut off some sticks of wood to boil her 
kettle, and he knew that was only a little of 
the hardships she had been obliged to endure. 


A new neighbor had just bought a farm in 


the vicinity, and he chanced to be passing 
when Mrs. Wakeman was thus employed. It 
was the work of a moment to enter the little gate 
and respectfully take the axe from her hands, 
with a cheery “ Let me help you,” and then, 
with a hearty good-will, he proceeded to pile 
up enough wood to last her a day or two. It 
required but a little effort of his strong arms, 
but oh, what a world of hard labor it saved 
her! 


Mr. Bryant called for a few minutes on his 


sick neighbor. There was such a pleasant, 
cheerful air about him, that he unconscious- 
ly raised and invigarated the sick man’s 
spirits as a bracing sea-breeze might his body. 
His quick eye took in at a glance all the dif- 
ficulties which surrounded him, and his mind 
was at once made up. Decidin 
always went hand in hand with John Bryant. 
That day he spoke to a little knot of farmers 


and acting 


he chanced to meet, about each of them giv- 
ing a day’s work to help Mr. Wakeman on in 
his affairs. All knew of his illness, and 
thought what a pity it was, but never con- 
sidered that they had any responsibility in 
the matter. Mr. Bryant, in his sturdy, 
straightforward way, now put the case in a 
different light. Mr. Crabbe, it is true, re- 
marked, with a coarse laugh, “It’s none of 
my business if he is sick.” 

But a word and look of withering sarcasm 
sent him muttering on his way. 

The result of that little chance gathering, 
as it seemed, was the assembling of quite a 
number of farmers, with their buys and teams, 
to try and put the Wakeman place a little 
“to rights.” 

The poor man, in his weakness, watched 
them with dewy eyes as they plowed and 
hoed and planted, while two young men gave 
him a day’s chopping on some loads of wood 
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they had hauled for him. At noon all repaired 
to Mr. Bryant’s hospitable dining-room, where 
a feast was spread for them, and after a short 
nooning, all returned to their work of benevo- 
lence again. Never had they worked with 
heartier good-will, nor with lighter hearts. 
Charity brings its own reward with it. ‘ 

By nightfall the place had’assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect, and a little attention for a 
month or two, until Mr. Wakeman was quite 
restored to™health, insured him good crops 
and a comfortable prospect for his family. In- 
deed, he began, decidedly to mend from the 
day that this heavy burden was lifted from 
his heart. How gratefully he always re- 
membered that act of neighborly kindness in 
his hour of need! How much misery it had 
saved, and yet how little it had cost! No 
one ever missed the day, and God rewarded 
them ‘all doubly for all they had done for 
their neighbor. We may learn the mind of 
the Lord in this matter by the directions 
which he gave to his ancient people : 

“If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen 
in with thee, then thou shalt relieve 
him’; yea, though he be a stranger or a so- 
journer; that he may live with thee. Thou 
shalt surely give him, and thy heart shall 
not be grieved when thou givest unto him; 
because for this thing the Lord thy God shall 
bless thee in all thy works, and in all that 
thou’ puttest thy hand unto.” 

— Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


The Treasurer of ‘* Friends’ Assoc‘ation for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen”’ has received during 
- the month: 





From City contributions...... .....-...02 ssseees $101 00 
Friends of Bristol, Pa......- + +0001 sessseee 11 00 
$6 Concord, PA.,....seo- ereeereseees nensthenine 7 00 
%  Mallica Hill, N. J........00 scecseee soeeeevee 700 
“ Makefield Monthly Meeting, additional 23°00 
- A Friend, Whi Da si sccven bes oeceed scceceden +o 10 00 
) A Priend, Ohio ........5....00sses 00 vecowdsnet |) 80 50 
‘+. Susan Pusey, Maiden Creek, Pa...:..., 5 00 
Thos, Woodnnt......00.-s000+ aansonicil see 10 00 
“ A.S., Fairbury, Iil....... . mogeneniouneiial 11 00 
™* Mary D. Brown......——-——....... «+ 100 00 
$315 50 
f Hesry M. Larne, Treasurer, 
Pawapa., 2d mo, 27, 1869. 30 N. Third St, 





“No life is: pleasing to God, that is not 
useful to man.” 


Oe 

ITEMS. 
.Serenes is daily growieg more audacious. The 
engin eering feat of springing mines in the army, 
which was generally followed with but limited suc- 
cess, pales before the attempt to overturn moun- 
tains imsome of ‘the mineral regions of the West. 
This introduction of miniature earthquakes into 
apd mountains, by. means of tunnels and pow- 
der, is an accomplishment which belongs to the 


ies. The Smartville (Cal.) blast, so long 
in PD a lias “been fired, and the results 
singularly @oincide with the calculations. A tunnel 
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was bored 570 feet.in length, in which were, plac 
1,200 kegs of powder. An electric wire threads 
the mazes of the tunnel and tapped each Keg, 
a distance of 600 feet the battery stood, connects 
and charged. After public notice, in pursuance 
which the inhabitants of the surrounding vali¢ 
left their homes, and at a stated hour, a roman 
young lady applied the lightning. The mount 
rose some fifteen feet, burst into atoms, and settled | 
back a pulverized mass. Water will do the rest, 
It can be washed now from summit to base. Thug! 
man tears down what nature has built and thropgh, 
scienae gives us gold.— Philadelphia Press. 
Mica is now used in Germany in the preparation’ 
of a beautiful, lustrous bronze paint. The raw mica 
is prepared for the purpose, partly by cleaning it 
mechanically, partly by boiling and by hydrochloric | 
acid. The acid is then washed off and the mica ig 
heated to a red heat, until it assumes a beautiful 
silvery appearance, It is next ground up wet and 
rolled, and then assorted by a seive into different, 
degrees of fineness. The mica coloring matter thus 
obtained can be mixed in various ways for practical 




























applications. oer 
THE American Journal of Horticulture states that nts 
a lady correspondent destroyed the insects which owe 
infested her rose-bushes by the use of quassia, and 1 p o. | 
that they thrived better after its use than before, 7% mail w 
In the report of the Alton (Ill.) Horticultural Society . 4 
quassia is recommended for destroying black and’ es 
green aphis in cherries. Quassia may be found in 
any draggist’s establishment. Use two ounces to 
a gallon of water; boil fifteen or twenty minutes. 
It will also be fotind effective in destroying many == 
kinds of insects which infest the flower garden. 
Catuine Errect or Firowsrs.—It is reported from — 
the Michigan State Lunatic Asylum that some of the 
severest cases of insanity in men brought to the in- © 
stitution in irons, and manifesting the most violent T 
symptoms, have been suddenly calmed down toa ro’ 
condition bordering on sanity by the presentation P d 
of a bouquet gathered from the greenhouse. j - 
Eaca ant in an ant hill, it is said, kriows his com- of 
panions. Darwin, the naturalist, several times oan 
carried ants from one hill to another, inhabited ap-; the 
parently by tens of thousands of ants; but the 7 «whi 
strangers were invariably detected and killed. anc 
Thinking that there might be a family odor by. ‘bu 
which they were recognized, he put some ants from ‘ 
avery large nest into a bottle strongly perfumed Apt 
with assafotida, and restored them after twenty- the 
four hours. At first they were threatened by their Tia 
companions, but soon recognized, and allowed to sel 
pass. 
Tas Laws or Storms are subject to so many'ex- pda 
ceptions that the careful observer is very often al-: | ar 


most reduced to the confession that he is entirely 
ignorant of the principles involved in the disturb- 






1s 
ances of the atmosphere. The winter now passing ar 
away has been remarkable for its unseasonable: 
mildness on land, and has been attended with un- ta 
usual disaster from tempest on the sea. All the _ an 
ocean steamers have had long sages, and been — , su 
baffled by the winds and waves beyond any former | or 
experience.. And the question is asked, What con- ou 
nection can there be between the tranquil continent ‘ 
and the stormy ocean? Severe winters, however, a 
accompany hot summers, and it is asserted that am 3 
average temperature is preserved throughout the. di 
year, on the plan of compensating fora deficiency w 
of heat in the winter by an excess in summer. In Ww 
the same way, an average over the whole world it 
may be preserved by calm on the land and storm . 


on the water, or the reverse. — Philadelphia Ledger; 


